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Impressions of a Commencement 


NCE upon a time, St. Lawrence University was 
far away, off the main line of travel, up near 
the Canadian border, rustic, isolated, poor. 

Now it is in the center of a great northern empire, 
connected by fast motor roads, railroads and airplanes 
with all important centers, with beautiful and com- 
modious buildings, and it is a force to be reckoned 
with. At no time did it slight scholarship, but the 
great world had little notion of how good the scholar- 
ship was. ; 

Lately we have been in Canton to see 143 seniors 
receive their degrees. This graduating class was the 
center of attention, as it should have been. Though 
Thomas E. Dewey was a speaker and though Owen D. 
Young marched in the processions, the minds and 
hearts of the vast audience were with these young 
graduates. All knew that some of them were to go at 
once into the army and the navy. Some had scholar- 
ships and fellowships, and soon were to enter other in- 
stitutions of learning, some had jobs, but others were 
starting out to hustle for jobs in industry, teaching or 
wherever they could land. 

Parents and friends had gathered in numbers. 
From farm, from village, from the metropolis, they 
had come to help celebrate a great day. With them 
they bore away the graduates with their diplomas 
and study lamps, their books and rugs, all that the 
cars could carry. It was a moving spectacle to see 
them depart. On trains and on motor cavalcade there 
fell the light of one of the most wonderful sunsets of 
the year. They were gone, and high above a deserted 
campus a yellow moon looked down. Where were 
they going? What would they do? A year hence 
who would be living and who dead? 

Thomas E. Dewey, who may some day be Presi- 
dent, paid Owen D. Young, who might have been 
President, one of the great compliments of Young’s 
life. At the Senior Luncheon he told about a young 
friend of his who some years ago went to work for the 
General Electric Company. Dewey went to see him 
at his lodgings one night, and the young man de- 
scribed his experience that day. Owen Young had 
called to see him, and, said the young fellow, “I felt 
that I had been knighted.” . 

By what he said but more by what he was, Dewey 
quite won the North Country. 

Pink, too, was there. He too was made a Doctor 
of Laws. After ten years as alumni trustee, he was 
elected a life trustee of St. Lawrence. St. Lawrence is 


proud of his record as State Superintendent of Insur- 
ance. He was enthusiastically welcomed when he 
spoke. 

No one spoke more simply or effectively at that 
alumni gathering than the Rev. Stanley Manning, 
who had just been given the degree of Doctor of 
Divinity. Nor has such an award ever been more 
popular with a man’s fellow ministers. 

Another man who could not evade the spotlight 
was the new president, Millard H. Jencks. Every- 
body felt that he had made a good executive during 
his first year, everybody was sure that he was going to 
do well in the next five years, but everybody was 
watching him, listening to every speech, and compar- 
ing him with all those who had gone before, and not- 
ing how he measured up. 

He did measure up. His extempore speech at 
the A. T. O. dinner when the Betas led by Young 
marched in to assist at the unveiling of a painting of 
Irving Bacheller, came straight out of a lifetime of ex- 
perience with education and out of a heart on fire for 
the building of a new world freed from war. It wasa 
little classic. very other speech he made was like- 
wise to the point. And he claims that he is no speech- 
maker! 

The new president was cheered by a gift of $7,000 
from the alumni, the largest alumni fund turned over 
in many years. “If,” said Doctor Jencks, “‘someone . 
at this commencement had given us $200,000 the news 
would have been played up. It would have had a 
central place in our celebrations. But this alumni 
fund represents the income of that amount of money.” 

At St. Lawrence University as a teacher since 
1898, dean of the theological school since 1914, John 
Murray Atwood is as much of an institution as the 
gate-posts, only more movable, more progressive, more 
in touch with the fountain of youth. At the theo- 
logical school dinner on Sunday he called up all his 
ducks and geese and introduced them as swans, and 
they swam through their oratory likeswans. Diogenes 
looking with his lantern for an unselfish man would 
have found him in the dean. 

Frank D. Adams won new honors in his sermon to 
the graduating class of the theological school, but the 
readers of this paper later may read for themselves 
what he said. His voice, his manner and his spirit 
sent the message home. Doctor Sykes, president 
emeritus, an honored and beloved figure, marched in 
the processions and cheered his successor. And Seelye 
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too was there not in the body but in the spirit. The 
marks of his genius as a leader in education were upon 
the institution, and people who once had hated him 
as an innovator were beginning to speak reverently 
of him as one who had made an indelible impression 
upon the institution. 

An editor presided at the Alumni Luncheon, 


Harold Johnson of The Watertown Times, a newspaper. 


that need not take a back seat in any newspaper 
company. He too is a trustee of the college, and a 
man of power. 

We lived for three days in the Men’s Residence, 
and sensed for the first time what this building with 
its noble lounge, its dining halls, its comfortable 
rooms, and its impressive architecture means and will 
continue to mean for years tocome. It cost four men 
a hundred thousand dollars or more apiece, at a dark 
hour in financial history when money was hard to get. 
They will not soon be forgotten. The names of Hep- 
burn and Carnegie are on other buildings. The girls’ 
dormitory is worthy to stand on a campus with such 
a “‘Men’s Residence.” 

The alumni were led by Doctor Farmer of Water- 
town, who graduated seventy years ago. As he pulled 
out his old pipe at the Senior Luncheon, he chuckled 
and said, “‘I wonder how long I’d have lived if I never 
had begun to smoke.’’ He now is ninety-three and 
going strong. 

Always at such a place there is something more 
to do. For a next project we are moved to suggest a 
better library building. It used to be easier to raise 
money for libraries than for anything else. A library, 
with many out of the way nooks and corners in which 
to work, and open twelve or sixteen hours out of the 
twenty-four, ought to be a part of the equipment of 
the new St. Lawrence. 

There was a serious note to the commencement 
with the joking and the laughter. General Hugh A. 
Drum, also an honorary degree man, expressed what 
the vast majority felt. ‘Unless we of today maintain 
the attitude that our Revolutionary forefathers main- 
tained there will be nothing worth living for in this 
world.” 

All told it was a salutary experience to mingle 
with the men and women, the boys and girls, of St. 
Lawrence. In such institutions lies much of our hope 


of a nobler world. 
* * 


DOCTOR HOLMES AND “UNITY”? 


E have been much troubled over the apparent 
W rift between John Haynes Holmes, editor of 
Unity, and the directors of Abraham Lincoln 
Centre which owns Unity. We have before us letters 
from both sides which we are given permission to pub- 
lish or not, as we think best. We have decided not 
to publish them because we think that much of the 
trouble is due to misunderstanding. A judge of the 
U. S. Circuit Court, a man in church and state of 
highest character, assures us that the owners of Unity 
would not dream of attempting to censor the editorials 
of Doctor Holmes. If sentences should appear which 
in their judgment neither the board nor Doctor Holmes 
would want published, they would take the matter 
up with him. It would be the kind of censorship that 
our assistants exercise over us, and for which we have 
been grateful times without number. 
There are many examples of editors doing their 
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work from a distance. One editor of a church paper 
lives in California and publishes in Philadelphia. 
Another lives in Philadelphia and publishes in St. 
Louis. We live in several places and publish in Boston. 

What saves the day for an editor in such situa- 
tions is constant contact with his office and if possible, 
as it is with us, about half the time spent in the office. 
That has not been possible for such a busy man as 
Doctor Holmes, and so the trouble came. 

What touches us deeply in this controversy is the 
love of Doctor Holmes for a paper put in his hands by 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones as a sacred trust, the regard of the 
directors of the Abraham Lincoln Centre for Doctor 
Holmes, with whom some of them disagree as much as 
does the editor of The Christian Leader, and the desire 
all around to serve truth and to serve men. 


* * 


GEORGE OF THE HEARST PAPERS 


E was not Albert George to us, or the Rey. Albert 
George. He was just “George.” And no 
matter how busy editors of church papers 

might be, their doors opened to “‘George.’”’ He was 
a representative of the Hearst papers, but he did not 
call often in that capacity. He was a former rector 
of Episcopal churches but he never played that up. 
He was just ‘‘George’’ of caustic wit, hard-boiled ex- 
terior, keen insight and tender and sympathetic heart. 
Now he is dead at eighty-four years of age. We shall 
miss him, for nobody had ever standardized George. 
Not the seminary, nor parishes, nor newspaper job had 
ever run him through a mold. He was himself, inde- 
pendent, fearless, honest, kind, throughout a long and 
busy life. 


* * 


“HOW CAN WE KNOW THE WAY?”’ 


T was a pathetic question that Thomas asked 
Jesus, “How can we know the way?’ In every 
age men have been asking it. In every life there 

come times when it is uppermost. It rises in our 
minds when we are dealing with things like the draft, 
like a job, like a call to a church, like duty to friends 
and associates. It comes to us in situations like those 
that the disciples faced when Jesus was going away. 

Sometimes we are confused and uncertain when 
there is nothing confusing and uncertain in the situa- 
tion. We know very well what way we ought to walk, 
but we much want to walk some other way. We 
want to do wrong when we know that we must do 
right. No light is needed in such situations—only 
will power, only a recognition that playing with fire 
means getting burned. In such hours, we should enter 
the closet and shut the door and pray. 

But there are countless situations where we do 
not see clearly. Life seems to be just one big tangle. 
Then the mighty affirmations of the fourteenth chapter 
of St. John can help us. We do not need to take it 
literally. We do not have to believe that Jesus said 
it all just that way. We do not have to see in Jesus a 
God or a part of a trinity. We need to see here a 
tortured man who struggled through to light, and the 
light of whose life has been a beacon ever since. And 
the sense and the sanity of his advice commend it to 
thinkers of every age. 

Of course you can’t see ahead very far, he is say- 
ing. In the nature of the case it is impossible. But 
one step at a time and the way always opens up. 
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That was the path he walked. That is why he could 
say, “I am the way.” Do the best. Follow the 
right as God gives you to see the right. Watch that 
next step and make that right. Have faith for the 
rest. 

The hard fight that we have to make is not to get 
light. There is light in floods. The fight is for that 
next step and to make sure it is in the right direction. 


* * 


OUR RELIEF FUND AND THE STATE 
DEPARTMENT 


PON our discovery of a clause in the Neutrality 

Act of 1989 which forbade all solicitation for 

war relief funds by any person or organization 

not registered with the Department of State, our war 
relief committee did three things: It froze all funds on 
hand, it stopped solicitation and it applied for regis- 
tration. That registration has now come through. 
As a result vigorous effort is being made by Doctor 
Reamon and his committee to raise more money, and 
funds on hand are being allocated to the agencies for 
which the appeal was made. Our ministers and of- 
ficials will resume activity in this crucial matter. The 
need never was greater. Contributions may be sent 
to the General Convention Office, 16 Beacon Street, 


Boston. 
* * 


“FAIR” 


HERE is a little adjective that ought never to be 
absent from the minds of honest and well-in- 
tentioned men, and that is particularly im- 

portant in these days when even the most wary and 
the most thoughtful are in danger of being misled by 
headlines, biased propagandism, and mob psychology. 
It is the adjective fair. We have suggested to Dr. 
James Fifield, Jr., that he might well substitute it for 
free in the terminology of his “Mobilization for Spirit- 
ual Ideals’’ movement. There was a time when free 
and fair tended to be synonymous expressions. The 
modern movement for freedom was a movement for 
the fair treatment of individuals and groups who were 
subject to artificial and oppressive limitations and re- 
strictions that rulers or privileged classes had imposed. 
In England, Roman Catholic Emancipation, Jewish 
Emancipation, manhood suffrage, woman suffrage, 
the right of laborers to unite for mutual protection, 
were all phases of a struggle for freedom which had 
as its underlying purpose the achievement of fair- 
ness and justice. But with these and similar goals of 
freedom achieved in Great Britain and in our own 
country, the task of liberalism, if it is still concerned 
with fairness, has become considerably changed. The 
misuse or abuse of freedom may become, and has too 
often become, an occasion for the same sort of unfair- 
ness that privilege and arbitrary measures once im- 
posed, and under these conditions it becomes as neces- 
sary to impose laws and restrictions to maintain fair- 
ness against such misuse and abuse as it was at one 
time to repeal laws and remove restrictions that made 
for unfairness. This change in the status and task of 
liberalism is seldom adequately taken into account, or 
it is taken into account in a practical way with much 
confusion of mind and in use of terms, such as liberty, 
freedom, etc. It is not freedom alone about which 
earnest men should be concerned, but about the fair 
use of freedom. If free enterprise is unfair enterprise, 
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no amount of talk about freedom will stop the de- 
mand for regulation, governmental and otherwise, to 
make it fair; and if free labor (which may mean both 
non-union labor, and labor free to unite for strength 
in action) is unfair, no present dominance or power 
can prevent the ultimate curbing of that freedom in 
behalf of fairness. Progress is slow, but the history 
of the last hundred years shows that in countries 
where there is democratic freedom of discussion and 
action, neither privilege nor the abuse of freedom can 
have any performance against common rights and 
common welfare. It would be well if we could per- 
ceive that clearly, and help to speed up that phase of 
progress under democracy.—Advance. 


* * 


TUFTS AND ST. LAWRENCE—A FELLOWSHIP 
FOUNDED ON KINSHIP 


HE pleasure of recent attendance at the com- 
mencement festivities of both Tufts and St. 
Lawrence reminds us and prompts us to remind 

the sons and daughters of both colleges that the 
history of Tufts and St. Lawrence is part of the his- 
tory of all Universalists. 

At St. Lawrence we are at home. There our 
roots go down to a past forever precious, and there 
we are bound to a present fellowship different but 
equally precious. 

At Tufts we have never felt like a stranger or an 
outsider. We have always been received graciously as 
a member of the family. Tufts graduates are among 
our best friends. Many Tufts leaders are numbered 
among our respected and trusted leaders. Our ex- 
perience is not unique in this respect, for Tufts and 
St. Lawrence men are frequently joined in common 
endeavor both within and without the ranks of the 
liberal churches which gave their colleges birth. 

There is a deep and abiding reason for this alli- 
ance. Our fellowship is founded on kinship. The long 
past of both Tufts and St. Lawrence is fused in the 
great personalities who devoted themselves to the 
cause of better education for the children of liberal 
Christians. Thus Tufts and St. Lawrence alike revere 
the memory of Whittemore, Chapin and Sawyer, 
and others from whose sacrificial labors grew the col- 
lege on the Medford hillside and its sister college in 
the north country of New York State. 

All of us rejoice in the splendid services of Tufts 
and St. Lawrence to the twin causes of democracy and 
religion in these trying times. And next September 
when Universalists gather on Tufts campus for their 
great United Convention to honor the bicentennial 
birthday of their founder, John Murray, all of them, 
Tuftonians and Laurentians alike, will be at home at 
one of their own colleges. 

POR DRED by 


* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


Should a minister in a parish remain as minister 
if his remaining will split the church? Almost always 
the answer is “No.” A conscientious man anxious to 
serve the cause seeks another pastorate. 


The gentleman who gets $27,000 a year for writing 
sports articles for a Boston paper seems to be a jump 
or two ahead of editors and ministers so far as salary 
goes. 
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Democracy and Religion 
Mabel Hill 


Tn the search 
Of liberty he journeys; that how dear 
They know who for her sake have life refused. 

O Dante wrote. This liberty, this will to live ina 
world of freedom, this dream of a world where 
men might live together in peace and good will, 

this hope of humanity for a government of the people, 
by the people, for the people, was born when stars 
shone, when shepherds heard angelic songs, when 
beasts murmured. 

Then the Event took place. A baby boy was 
born. He was wrapped in swaddling clothes and laid 
in a hay-filled manger. And the gentle mother per- 
chance hummed to the babe her immortal song, the 
Magnificat, with its message of loving mercy. 

“He hath put down the mighty from their seats, 
hath exalted them of low degree. He hath filled the 
hungry with good things, and the rich he hath sent 
empty away.” 

Mary may have pondered once more upon the 
words—‘‘His mercy is upon them that fear him, from 
generation to generation.” 

A baby boy born in a manger! This messenger 
from God to mankind that they might know the way, 
the truth, the life, to be exemplified in the Brotherhood 
of Man. 

Thus was democracy born; it was to be the Christ 
Way. 
No, not the democracy of Plato and Aristotle, 
noble as their utopian plans had been; those plans did 
not recognize the common people—there was no place 
for demos in the scheme. 

It was the message of loving mercy which Jesus 
came to demonstrate that has made the cross of 
Christ the most beautiful symbol in all history. 

God’s goodness and beauty and truth were re- 
vealed by His Son, and that revelation has given the 
world the hope of democracy—faith in the Brother- 
hood of Man, and a faith in God. These two parallel 
lines of historic evolution have taken place during the 
past nineteen centuries. The evolution has been very 
slow, very weak at times, but never hopeless, never 
without heart. 

Like tidal rivers and salty creeks along our coasts, 
human organizations, both in religion and government, 
have been at periods almost emptied of the waters of 
the ocean of loyalty and enthusiasm. Then the in- 
coming tide has crept over the muddy bottoms of 
rivers and creeks, and up through salt grass pastures. 
High tides have come, and the waters of religion and 
democracy have risen slowly, filling again the river 
beds and creeks until their banks could hold no more, 
and the tidal waste land is lost in the beauty of the 
flowing waters. 

The seeds of democracy of the Christian religion 
were sown by a group of twelve men—disciples, apostles 
—hbut those seeds, like the proverbial mustard, have 
grown into such dimensions that all nations around 
the globe know the story of the manger, they have 
listened to the Sermon on the Mount, they have heard 
of the Crucifixion, the Resurrection, the Pentecostal 
Hour. All around the globe—here, there and every- 
where—the story has gone, and its spirit has moved 
mountains of ignorance, superstition, hopelessness. 


Life, liberty, the pursuit of happiness, is no dream; 
it is the right of mankind, and Jesus came to give us 
that right to freedom. 

Since Henry the First’s little Charter gave 
England’s common man protection, since England’s 
Great Charter, and the calling of the first Parliament 
to represent the people, the belief of democracy has 
kept pace with the faith in the Christ Way. 

In spite of the agonies of wars, the cruelty and 
havoc brought about by man’s inhumanity to man, in 
spite of greed and lust of gain, of rampant crime and 
malignant powers, the spirit of Christ has moved on. 
It has done away with slavery; it has taught men to 
care for little children and the aged; it has estab- 
lished hospitals; it has devised laboratories from 
which emerge social reform and social betterment. 
Wherever the Christ Way has gone, with it has gone 
the Brotherhood of Man as the idea. The ideal per- 
haps only, not actual reality, for men are not far 
enough along as sons of God to know their possibilities 
as brothers. 

Democracy and Religion, the Brotherhood of Man 
and the Christ Way—these two parallels evolving 
through the last nineteen centuries—now ebbing and 
now flowing tides of endeavor—why not make them 
coincident? Why go to war for democracy only? 
Why not go to war for democracy and the Christ Way 
—war for God’s sake! 

Anglican and Quaker, Roman Catholic and 
Lutheran, Methodist and Unitarian, all the sects and 
denominations, the established churches so called, 
and the newly demonstrated faiths of Christian Science 
and New Thought, one and all accept the thought of 
God—God the Creator, God the Father Almighty, 
God our Father who art in Heaven. 

The Christ Way of life, consecrated at altars and 
at Protestant communion tables, is accepted by them 
one and all, consecrated to the mysterious realities of 
the supernatural life—to all things visible and in- 
visible. 

No man hath seen God at any time. But the 
men and women who have sought satisfaction in re- 
ligious thought have faith in Something outside of 
themselves. 

If this present chaos is to be given a purpose as 
the German people have been given an object to fight 
for, their state, we of the democracies and of the 
Christ Way must develop a fresh enthusiasm, a col- 
lective philosophy of life for which we shall be ready 
to live or ready to die, an enthusiasm which will be 
felt in the home where little children with their par- 
ents first learn their lessons in the mystery of life; it 
must be felt in the army camps; the pilots in the sky 
must care; soldiers, sailors, civilian men and women 
everywhere must rally to the call of the faith behind 
the democratic life. The battle cry must be in every 
heart and on the lips of every soul. Our war must 
take on the thought that is something bigger than 
political life, that this Brotherhood of Man is under 
the leadership of the Spirit of Christ. New loyalty, 
new eagerness, must flow over the mud-stained, 
emptied rivers of society. The challenge of the Christ 
Way is to will God’s Will, the Infinite perfect Will that 
leads to freedom, to the highest form of democracy. 
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The process of creating such a human will that 
can or does accept the Will of God may be only an 
ideal at the outset, but in its evolution the advance will 
be an enlarging, growing democracy as it has been in 
the past. And that democracy will be based upon a 
mysterious spiritual energy which flows into human 
nature through the power of God’s will as it acts 
upon those souls that have acknowledged it as the way 
of life. 

To find the way into the actual working labora- 
tories of democracy is to learn how to develop a 
human will which day by day draws people together 
into fellowship through play and work and through 
worship. Each group which has accepted the Christian 
religion knows the secret of the Christ Way—it is 
only for them to live it gloriously. 

Old and wise St. Augustine wrote that of those 
who are ever longing they are ever praying. “If thy 
desire continues uninterrupted so does thy prayer 
also,”’ 

Our war for democracy to win is today the desire 
of Christian men and women. 

Dante’s interpretation of the Lord’s Prayer gives 
us an interpretation of how to pray. 


O Thou Almighty Father! who dost make 

The heavens Thy dwelling, not in bounds confined, 
But that, with love intenser, there Thou view’st 
Thy primal effluence; hallow’d be Thy name: 
Join, each created being, to extol 

Thy might; for worthy humblest thanks and praise 
Is Thy blest Spirit. May Thy kingdom’s peace 
Come unto us; for we, unless it come, 

With all our striving, thither tend in vain. 

As, of their will, the Angels unto Thee 

Tender meet sacrifice, circling Thy throne 

With loud hosannas; so of theirs be done 

By saintly men on earth. Grant us, this day, 
Our daily manna, without which he roams 
Through this rough desert retrograde, who most 
Toils to advance his steps. As we to each 
Pardon the evil done us, pardon Thou 

Benign, and of our merit take no count. 

’Gainst the old adversary, prove Thou not 

Our virtue, easily subdued; but free 

From his incitements, and defeat his wiles. 

This last petition, dearest Lord! is made 

Not for ourselves; since that were needless now; 
But for their sakes who after us remain. 


* * * 


THE QUARREL 
Vivian T. Pomeroy 


HERE was once a little girl named Mardi—I do 
not know why. It is a rather pretty name, I 
think. And Mardi had a brother named 

Charles. Charles is a perfectly good name; but every- 
body called him Puffin. I know why that was. When 
he was very small and could only have tomato juice 
and little pieces of bacon and scrambled egg and 
spinach, he once seized and gobbled a whole English 
muffin, and said: ‘Did eat a puffin.” So after that 
everybody called him Puffin. 

Mardi was four and Puffin three. They had lots 

of toys. Puffin had a splendid cow. The cow had a 
bell on its neck, and, if you held it sideways and then 
jerked it back, it would say Moo—a deep Moo just 
like a cow. 

One day Mardi and Puffin were playing with 

their toys, and then quite suddenly Mardi got tired 
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of her dolls and her dolls’ house and the little sauce- 
pans and kettles. She wanted Puffin’s cow. 

Now the best way, it seems, if you want to play 
with somebody else’s toys, is to say: ‘““May I play a 
little with your cow?” But Mardi did not say that; 
she just marched up and took Puffin’s cow. 

Puffin said: “No. It’s my cow.” 

Mardi said: “I want it. Give it to me.”’ 

“No. No. No!’ yelled Puffin, and held the cow 
tightly. 

Mardi snatched it. 
both pulled. 

Tinkle, Tinkle, went the bell. 
the cow. 

Puffin held on, and Mardi pulled. They both were 
very red and cross. 

Tinkle, Tinkle, went the bell. 
went the cow. 

Puffin and Mardi were now very, very red and 
cross. And they pulled and pulled—when suddenly— 

Bang! Down they tumbled. Backwards they 
fell, both bumping their heads on the floor. And in 
Mardi’s hand was half a cow; in Puffin’s hand the 
other half. 

Oh dear! Taeir yells brought Mother in. She 
picked them up; put some stuff on their bumped 
heads; but they cried and cried. 

“Tt was my cow,” sobbed Puffin. 

“T wanted to play with it,’’ screamed Mardi. 

And Mother said: ‘But if you quarrel and pull 
and get cross, something is sure to be broken. Now 
let’s see if we can mend the cow; and then Mardi will 
ask Puffin if she may play with the cow for a little 
while; and Puffin will fill Mardi’s saucepans and 
kettles with water, and the cow can have a good drink. 
I’m sure she needs it.” 

So Mother got some very strong sticking stuff 
and put the cow together; and the cow had to stay a 
whole day and night till she was stuck. But after 
that Mardi and Puffin had to play very carefully 
with her; and though her bell went Tinkle, Tinkle, as 
merrily as ever, her Moo, Moo, was never quite so 
good. 

Moo. Moo. Moo. It did not sound deep any 
longer; not like a cow who was strong; only like a poor 
weak cow. It was ashame. But then quarreling is 
so stupid—not at all worth breaking a cow in half, 
to say nothing of bumping your head. 

* * * 


Puffin held on to it. They 


Moo, Moo, went 


Moo, Moo, Moo, 


COMMENCEMENT AT TUFTS COLLEGE 


UFTS will officially do anything and everything that lies 
within its power to assist the United States in this period of 
emergency,” said President Leonard Carmichael at the annual 
Alumni Day luncheon of the Tufts College Commencement fes- 
tivities. As one concrete step in this direction Dr. Carmichael 
cited the fact that Tufts is one of eight colleges in the country to 
be granted a Naval Officers Reserve Training Unit. Dr. Car- 
michael also announced that during the year the-college had re- 
ceived a total of $356,000 in gifts. He spoke of the record num- 
ber of distinguished scholars now associated with Tufts who have 
this year published three hundred books and monographs. Tufts 
faculties are “‘at the peak of efficiency,’’ said the president. 

High lights of this commencement, enthusiastically de- 
scribed by Tuftonians as one of the best, were the awarding of 
the Hosea Ballou Medal for Distinguished Service to Dr. Vanne- 
var Bush, president of Carnegie Institute and chairman of the 
National Research Committee, the conferring of the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Laws on the Hon. Jay Pierrepont Moffat, 
United States Minister to Canada, and the Doctor of Divinity 
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degree on the Rev. William Couden, minister of the First Uni- 
versalist Church of Providence, Rhode Island. Other honorary 
degrees were: Waverley Root, Bachelor of Arts, Jean-Marie 
Missud, Master of Arts, George Stewart Miller, Doctor of Let- 
ters, Bertram Dyer Hulen, Doctor of Letters, Leason Heberling 
Adams, Doctor of Science, Charles Haskell Danforth, Doctor of 
Science, George Goodwil Averill, Doctor of Humane Letters. 

Following the Thursday night Tufts Pops concert and the 
undergraduate Class Day Exercises Friday the alumni had their 
day Saturday. Early in the forenoon the old grads began gath- 
ering in Ballou Hall, greeting old friends and former teachers. 
Ballou Hall and the great tent stretched between it and Goddard 
Chapel were the scene of animated groups from classes here for 
reunions and their friends. There was Dr. Lee S. McCollester, 
celebrating his sixtieth anniversary as guest of the thirtieth an- 
niversary class, of which his son Parker McCollester is a member. 
There was Dr. Frederic W. Perkins, heading a large delegation of 
the class of ’91 back for their fiftieth anniversary. There also we 
saw and were greeted by Dr. Henry R. Rose of the class of ’91, 
Dr. Harry Fister and Charles Emmons, who is just completing 
his third term as an active member of the Tufts Alumni Council. 
Tuftonians of all ages and from all the schools that make up Tufts 
were there in festive mood. They formed behind the college 
band and marched to the Cousens Gymnasium for the noon-day 
luncheon. Many an anxious look was cast toward the gray skies, 
but the rain held off and the annual baseball game was later 
played with Harvard. 

Inside the gymnasium, decorated gaily for the occasion, 
reunion classes and their friends packed the floor, while at one 
end at the head table sat President Carmichael and Chairman 
Harold Sweet, surrounded by representatives of the reunion 
classes and faculties. Down the center of the room a long row 
of tables was completely filled with members of the class of 1921, 
happy in the fact that one of their own number is now president 
of their Alma Mater. Dr. Louis E. Phaneuf, president of the 
Alumni Association, presided and introduced President Car- 
michael. Following the president, Henry A. Stafford of the class 
of 716 was introduced, and presented to Tufts on behalf of his 
class a gift of money to be used for the music department. Jo- 
seph Burdett, celebrating his seventieth anniversary, was pre- 
sented to the group and given an enthusiastic ovation. Francis 
H. Russell spoke for the Alumni Council. In happy mood and 
with his rare gift for the exact appropriate word, Dr. Frederic 
W. Perkins spoke for the class of ’91, “this group of still young 
and vigorous survivors of the famous class of ’91.’’ Dr. Perkins 
recalled the founding of Class Day by his class, and spoke of the 
old days. He concluded his remarks by unveiling a portrait of 
his friend and classmate, William A. Dennison, long time Latin 
professor at Tufts, the gift of the class of ’91 to the college. 
Professor Dennison was called to his feet by his fellow Tuftonians 
and greeted enthusiastically. Dr. Louis Starkeweather, ’21, 
presented and unveiled a portrait of the late Dr. Herbert V. Neal, 
for many years head of the biology department, and Frederick 
C. Hodgdon, ’94, a trustee of the college, presented a portrait of 
the late Dean Frank G. Wren. 

The commencement exercises were held Sunday for the 
first time in the history of Tufts. The Sunday commencement 
Was pronounced an unqualified success by representatives of 
both alumni body and trustees. The day brought one of the 
largest commencement attendances in the history of the college. 
The subject of President Carmichael’s baccalaureate sermon Sun- 
day morning was “‘America Needs You Now.” Said the speaker: 
“Our country requires the services of everyone who is graduating 
this year. . . . No matter how sincerely we may hold a funda- 
mental pacifist philosophy, it is clear to most students of our 
times that only by a temporary assumption of a truly preponder- 
ant military might can our nation now demonstrate and in the 
long run even preserve the true thesis of universal peace.” 

At the commencement exercises Sunday afternoon Presi- 
dent Carmichael conferred degrees in course on 488 graduates 
and nine honorary degrees. The Hon. Jay Pierrepont Moffat, 
Minister to Canada, who later received thé honorary degree of 
Doctor of Laws, was the principal speaker. He spoke on the 
Canadian war effort and on Canadian-American relations. He 
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pointed out that in the Ogdensburg Declaration of August, 1940, 
there is “a step in our relationships that passes from the nega- 
tive to the positive.’ This agreement, implemented by the 
setting up of the Permanent Joint Defense Board, recognized 
that our defense is a part of the same problem. More recently, 
the joint declaration of the President and the Prime Minister at 
Hyde Park is the economic corollary to the Ogdensburg Declara- 
tion, in effect, an acceptance of the economic interdependence of 
Canada and the United States for arms production for ourselves 
and the democracies. In this way the two countries are laying 
the foundation for their “‘new order,” based ‘‘not on domination 
but on friendship, co-operation, and order under law.”’ 

Dr. Vannevar Bush, who was awarded the Hosea Ballou 
Medal for Distinguished Service, speaking on ‘‘The Weaknesses 
and Strength of Democracy,” warned: “‘The time is short and 
we have much to do. This nation, faced with the greatest dan- 
gers of its short existence, still not fully realizing its peril, may 
gather momentum and grow strong, so strong that it may even 
yet be secure.” 

E. H.L. 


* * * 


THE PENNSYLVANIA UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
Herbert E. Benton 


NE of the best conventions we ever had. So spake delegates 
and visitors as they departed for their homes; so still speak 
and feel all Philadelphia Universalists. 

From two p. m., Friday, June 6, when in the Church of the 
Messiah the Rev. James D. Herrick, of Towanda, opened the 
convention as chaplain, till the tired but happy company re- 
turned to the church from the trip to Murray Grove Sunday 
evening at eight, there was not a dull or unprofitable moment. 

The addresses were all stimulating, provocative of thought 
and high purpose, spiritually energizing; the business sessions 
were motivated by the desire to do something worth while, that 
the Universalist Church might become a greater force for good; 
the conferences evinced a spirit of devotion and co-operation 
which promises well for the future; the entire occasion added 
strength to the ties that bind in Christian friendship and loyalty 
to a noble common cause. 

Mr. Herrick, in the devotional services of Friday and Satur- 
day, paid tribute to the contribution made to our religious life 
by the Johns, the Thomases, the Georges and those who have 
borne other names. 

At the Friday evening platform meeting, the Rev. Harvey 
Swanson, minister of the Unitarian church in Lancaster, who is 
putting new life into our church in Reading, proposed the prob- 
lem ‘‘How to Live in a Time Like This,’’ and answered elo- 
quently by declaring that the way is through faith in God and 
the Christlike life. — ; 

At the banquet Saturday evening in the Church of the 
Restoration, the Rev. A. Lynn Booth, D. D., of Scranton, in a 
wise and witty after-dinner speech challenged us not to “Play 
the Game” from the grand stand by shouting criticisms and ad- 
vice to those actually in the contest, but to get down on the field 
ourselves, since what the Universalist Church needs is more 
“Team Work.” ; 

The Rev. John E. Wood of Brooklyn, Pa., preacher of the 
occasional sermon Sunday morning in the Church of the Messiah, 
took for his subject “Inside Health,” and caused all his hearers 
to long for that inner health of soul without which we are of little 
avail in the world, but with which we shall do much to free 
mankind from hatred, fear and despair. From that hill just 
outside Jerusalem there has flowed a stream of love, gathering 
volume and power through the centuries; even though sometimes 
held back by enmities and false ambitions it is destined to con- 
quer the world, when men allow it to flood and cleanse and purify 
their hearts. 

This Sunday morning service was thrilling. The congrega- 
tion of the Church of the Restoration united with that of the 
Church of the Messiah and the visitors from other churches of 
the state; the combined choirs sang inspiringly; the Rev. Harmon 
M. Gehr played two violin solos and also led in prayer, the 
Rev. George A. Gay and the Rev. James D. Herrick conducted 
the opening service, the Rev. Carl G. Horst led the responsive 
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reading and Messrs. Gay and Benton administered the com- 
munion, assisted by six deacons, three from each of the local 
churches. 

Special features of the convention program included a Mur- 
ray Memorial Episode on Friday evening, with the Rey. George 
A. Gay, president of the Convention, as narrator and Ellsworth 
Matteson and J. Edwards Smith, Jr., impersonating John Murray 
and Thomas Potter. 

At eight a. m. Saturday a small group met in the little 
cemetery at Green Lane and Broad Street, where in 1793 was 
buried the body of Dr. George de Benneville in the 90th year of 
his age—a great Universalist too little known by Universalists 
today. He arrived in Philadelphia in 1741, the year of John 
Murray’s birth. For this reason this Convention was called 
the Murray-De Benneville Memorial Convention, and in behalf 
of the Convention a wreath was placed at the head of Dr. De 
Benneville’s grave. 

The half hundred who enjoyed the pilgrimage to Murray 
Grove, the Shrine of Universalism, on Sunday afternoon had an 
unforgettable experience. Most of the party went in a new 
streamlined bus and were pleased with the swift, comfortable 
ride. At the Grove Dr. G. Wilmer Suplee was the guide, as- 
sisted by our historian, Thomas Butler, who pointed out the 
path by which John Murray undoubtedly approached the Potter 
house, as it was a path followed many years before by pilgrims 
from Ephratah who were believers in universal restoration. The 
party visited the Potter house and entered with reverence the 
Prayer Room; they gathered in the sacred old church and sang 
“Blest Be the Tie That Binds’; they paused at the grave of 
Thomas Potter; they signed their names in the register in the 
Memorial Church; some stood beside the graves of Dr. Bisbee, 
Dr. Sweetser and the Rey. Charles E. Petty in the Memorial 
Cemetery. On the return trip the party stopped at a restaurant 
in Toms River where they were served appreciated refreshments 
through the courtesy of William H. Luden. 

On Friday and Saturday the Women’s Association, Mrs. 
Harmon M. Gehr, president, and the Sunday School Association, 
Mrs. Frances Johnson, president, held constructive sessions, and 
a Men’s Round Table under the leadership of Henry W. Felton 
of Montrose was productive of fruitful discussion, showing that 
our laymen should find ways of closer fellowship. 

We wish to speak appreciatively of the helpful service ren- 
dered by the representatives of the General Convention, the Rev. 
Charles H. Emmons, vice-president, and the Rey. Edna P. 
Bruner, field worker. In conferences and addresses they were 
of great assistance to us. We are grateful to them both. 

Others who had parts in the formal programs were John P. 
Guise, Jr., and James R. Weakley. 

At the banquet Saturday evening, in addition to the ad- 
dress by Dr. Booth, Don Gabell, the toastmaster, called upon Mr. 
Gay, Dr. Benton, Mr. Herrick and Dr. Etz, who brought pictures 
of life last summer at Ferry Beach. 

Among the resolutions adopted at the convention we note: 
A request that the United States government assume the financial 
support of the conscientious objectors whom it has placed in the 
“work camps.” Emphasis upon the fact that Universalists 
should refrain from all hatreds and divisive animosities and 
prejudices. Sympathy for all movements seeking to curb the 
liquor traffic. Endorsement of the Murray Grove Institutes, to 
be held July 27-Aug. 5. 

Officers were elected as follows: President, George A. Gay, 
Girard; vice-president, G. Freed Otto, Philadelphia; secretary, 
Herbert E. Benton, Philadelphia; treasurer, Nicholas R. Guilbert, 
Philadelphia; trustees for three years, Miss Agnes L. Nicol, Scran- 
ton, Henry W. Felton, Montrose, James R. Weakley, Philadel- 
phia. Fellowship Committee, Dr. H. E. Benton, Dr. A. Lynn 
Booth, the Rey. John E. Wood, Andrew J. Weakley, Paul Har- 
den. Preacher of the occasional sermon, 1942, Dr. A. Lynn 
Booth, Scranton. Place of next convention, Smithton. 

In Pennsylvania the incorporated body is ‘“The Trustees of 
the Pennsylvania Universalist Convention.’’ Therefore action 
taken at the convention must be referred to the Board of Trustees 
for final disposition. 

The Board met at the ‘“‘Willsonia” (conducted by the Rev. 
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and Mrs. D. §. Willson. Mr. Willson is a retired Universalist 
minister. If readers who may come to Philadelphia at any time 
wish good meals and kindly attention in a Universalist atmosphere 
we recommend the ‘‘Willsonia,’’ 1610 N. Broad St.) immediately 
following the adjournment of the convention at noon Saturday. 

Some of the more noteworthy matters referred to the Board 
by the Convention and favorably received were: The creation of 
a Council of Executives, consisting of the president of the Con- 
vention and the presidents of the various departments in the 
state. The appointment of a Director of Youth Activities, with 
the Rev. Harmon M. Gehr as the appointee. The appointment 
of a Director of Men’s Work. Henry W. Felton was named 
for this position. 

The Convention passed a resolution and a recommendation 
urging renewed emphasis upon the Cent-a-Day method of rais- 
ing funds. The Trustees voted to appoint a special committee to 
plan the procedure to be followed. It is hoped the General Con- 
vention will favor a renewal of this plan and will provide suitable 
coin receptacles which may be placed in homes. Who will miss 
a cent a day? 

The president of the Convention was authorized to plan a 
Program of Advance in all departments to be in co-operation 
with the Forward Together Program of the General Conven- 
tion. 

An appropriation of $100 was made to the Universalist 
Publishing House and a similar amount to the Forward Together 
Program, 

The offering for the General Convention Friday evening 
amounted to $60.30; for the Ministerial Relief Fund on Sunday 
morning, $50.16. 

This report would not be complete without a word of ap- 
preciation to the committees in both churches who worked 
to make the Convention a success. The banquet committee at 
the Church of the Restoration consisted of Mrs. P. L. Warren, 
Mrs. R. D. Walker and Dr. G. Wilmer Suplee. William A. Pen- 
ton was general chairman at the Church of the Messiah; Mrs. 
A. J. Weakley had charge of hospitality, Mrs. H. L. Butler re- 
ception, Mrs. C. E. Gillespie and Mrs. W. A. Penton flowers, 
Miss Ida Watson registration. We are grateful to them and 
their aides and to those who opened their homes to guests and 
used their cars for transportation. 

* * * 


ILLINOIS UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
Margaret D. Brink 


N Wednesday evening, May 14, the sessions of the 104th 
Illinois Universalist Convention in Peoria were officially 
opened, with Dr. Frank D. Adams, president, presiding. 

The devotional service was conducted by Dr. B. G. Carpen- 
ter, minister emeritus of the Peoria church. Paul Herschel, Jr., 
chairman of the board of trustees of the church, welcomed dele- 
gates and guests. 

Dr. George Cross Baner of Akron, Ohio, gave the address, 
speaking on “‘What Can We Believe in Today?” 

Thursday sessions were opened with devotionals conducted 
by Mrs. Dorothy McKnight. 

Reports were given, the president speaking in the capacity 
of State Superintendent of churches as well as president of the 
Convention. Commendation was given William D. Kerr, 
treasurer of the Convention, in appreciation of his many years of 
faithful service and wise investments. 

Miss Ida M. Folsom, promotional secretary of the Associa- 
tion of Universalist Women, addressed combined groups on 
“Meeting Our Association Goals.” ; 

Delegates assembled at 1.45 p. m. following the regular 
regular Women’s Friendship Luncheon, to hear a program of 
Negro spirituals sung by the A Capella choir of sixty-five young 
people of the Peoria High School. Mrs. Evelyn Mills Duvall, 
executive director of the Association for Family Living, in Chi- 
cago, then spoke on ‘‘Foundations for Security in an Unstable 
World.” 

Dr. W. H. Macpherson of Joliet conducted the devotions at 
the Thursday evening church service. The occasional sermon 
was given by the Rev. O. E. Spencer of the Federated Church of 
Avon, his subject being ‘The Light Shining in the Darkness.” 


Offering for ministerial relief totaled $252.53. Communion was 
in charge of the Rev. W. J. Arms of the Peoria church. 

Firday morning devotionals were conducted by the Rev. 
Phillips L. Thayer of Urbana, chairman of the Department of 
Religious Education. Mr. Thayer presided over the sessions of 
that department. 

Convention sessions were continued at 10.30 a. m. with Dr. 
Adams presiding. An address was given by Dr. Sidney B. Snow, 
president of Lombard-Meadville College of Chicago, telling of 
the organization and establishment of the school and giving 
tribute to Dr. L. Ward Brigham for his many years of almost 
free service to Meadville in the capacity of dean of Ryder 
Divinity School. 

Memorial service was conducted by the Rev. Donald K. 
Evans and Dr. W. H. Macpherson for the Rev. M. M. Hicks of 
Bingham and the Rey. Eugene L. Conklin of Derby Line, Vt., 
ministers who faithfully served Illinois churches for many years. 

On Friday afternoon, Miss Nelle Gilmore, director of re- 
ligious education of the Presbyterian church of Peoria, spoke on 
“The Christian Growth of the Child in the Church School.”’ 

At the final sessions of the State Convention the following 
officers were elected: President, Dr. E. E. Davis, Avon; vice- 
president, Mrs. Albert Henniges, Peoria; secretary, the Rev. 
Donald K. Evans, Chicago; treasurer, William D. Kerr, Chicago; 
trustees for three years, Paul Herschel, Jr., Peoria, Dr. Nash, 
Galesburg; the Rev. H. L. Michael, Sycamore, trustee for one 
year, and chairman of the Department of Religious Education; 
Holbrook Mulford, trustee for two years. Lombard visitors, Dr. 
F. D. Adams and the Rev. Donald K. Evans; Fellowship Com- 
mittee, the Rev. James W. McKnight, Prof. E. H. Waldo and the 
Rev. M. R. Hartley. 

Dr. Sidney B. Snow again spoke at the banquet on Friday 
evening in the church dining room. 


* * * 


THE TRAGEDY OF INDEPENDENCE 


HE independence which we as a people claimed in 1776 was 
independence of England. We asserted ourselves as a 
nation, able and willing to go our own way and take care of our 
own affairs. To a great degree this independence has been a fic- 
tion throughout a large part of the succeeding time. We have 
indeed had an independent government and a highly successful 
economic system approaching self-sufficiency, but in the things 
that matter most we have always been more dependent upon 
England than we realized. 

Our dependence on England has been most obvious in all 
that has to do with the life of the spirit, and this has had its most 
abundant evidence in literature. We are all aware that the 
English literature that we love is not, for the most part, specifi- 
cally American literature. There have been many attempts to 
establish our cultural and spiritual independence, one of the most 
striking being that which surrounds the name and influence of 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, but such movements have not had 
genuine success. Emerson in his famous Phi Beta Kappa ad- 
dress, given just over a century ago, announced that America 
was about to stand on its own feet, but nothing of the kind oc- 
curred. American people as a whole went on learning what they 
could from English books or living English thinkers. We still 
notice with great care what is said in the Manchester Guardian or 
the London Spectator. We still care greatly about the ideas and 
inspiration of the Christian leaders of England. We still feel 
the impact of English architecture, of English public school edu- 
cation and the English ideal of country life. For many decades 
Americans have found help and strength in going from their busy 
modern cities to spend some time in quiet Cotswold villages or to 
wander among the lakes which Wordsworth loved. In spite of all 
of our advertising to the effect that we should see America first, 
there are still hosts of Americans who, either by reading or by 
actual travel, are better acquainted with Grasmere and Derwent- 
water than they are with the Great Salt Lake. 

- As members of the Society of Friends our dependence upon 
England has been both great and conscious. One element of 
union among the scattered types of American Friends has been 
the connecting bond, felt by all, in London Yearly Meeting. 
It has been generally admitted by us that the capitol of Quaker- 
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dom is opposite Euston Square. We collect the Swarthmore lec- 
tures, we cherish the London Discipline and we listen with at- 
tention to the advice of English Quaker leaders. Thus in recent 
years we have watched eagerly for the opinions of Neave Bray- 
shaw and of Edward Grubb. Now we listen early to the words 
of Herbert G. Wood, T. Edmund Harvey, John Hughes and 
many others. We know very well that if England should become 
a shambles in this critical summer, and if after defeat the British 
Isles should fall into the hands of a party whose ideas are the 
complete antithesis of those for which Friends stand, we should 
lose something very precious in our own lives. 

Now at long last it begins to look as though America might 
be really independent of England, spiritually and culturally as 
well as economically and politically, and the prospect is not a 
happy one. Perhaps we do not want independence as much as 
we have sometimes supposed we wanted it. Certainly we do 
not want it to come this way. 

Many of us know what it is to lose a parent after years of 
happy comradeship. We were not so conscious of the parent so 
long as he lived, for he was there simply as the steady and re- 
assuring background of our lives, but when he is gone life is 
never the same again. Then we find that we are really grown 
up. We do not have any longer the comfortable assurance of 
one who perhaps said little and yet was always a resource. 
America is now in this position in regard to England. We have 
depended upon England for years in the greatest things, often 
without knowing that we did so, but finally, with a suddenness 
which no one could have predicted, there is the live chance that 
England may be destroyed. People whom we love are facing 
the greatest siege in modern history. If they fail, if they are 
conquered, then we as Americans must really carry the chief 
weight of responsibility in the things that matter most. The 
prospect itself is deeply sobering and the responsibility of being 
the one to whom others look for standards may indeed be heavy. 
—D.E.T., in The Friend, July, 1940. 


* * * 


DON’T BE A GROUCH 


All the angels in heaven cannot satisfy a grouch. His 
presence will turn sweet milk sour and convert a paradise of God 
into a howling wilderness. There is no room on earth or in heaven 
for a grouch. 

The following story will serve to emphasize what we are 
driving at. 

An old grouch had a son in Cornell. At the end of the first 
year the son came home in high feather. He stood second in his 
class. ‘Second,’ said the old man. ‘Second! Why didn’t 
you stand first? What do you think I’m sending you to Cornell 
for?” 

The young man returned for his second year, determined to 
win first place. At the end of the year he went home and an- 
nounced his standing to his father. The father looked at him a 
few minutes in silence, then shrugged his shoulders, and said: 

“At the head of the class, eh? Well, Cornell can’t be much 
of a university after all!’’— North Carolina Christian Advocate. 


* * * 


LET US PRAY 
Norma Fuller Hawkins 


Father, God, Creator, All, 

Heed, we pray, our far-off call; 
Grant us vision that we see 
Through the darkness, light to be; 
Give us strength that we may win 
Victory over doubt and sin; 

Be our refuge as we plead 

Pity for our lesser deed; 

Bind our hearts in brotherhood, 
Taught by Him Who Understood; 
Grant, in mercy to us all, 

When we heed that Final Call, 
That Thy Staff our comfort be, 
That our souls be one with Thee. 


Song rights reserved. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


UNIVERSALISM THE HOPE OF THE WORLD 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I read with interest the introduction you gave to Howard D. 
Spoerl’s letter in the current issue. Coming “‘out’’ of strict or- 
thodoxy—led out by a professor of theology—TI have sensed much 
of the disappointment expressed by him. Is the genius of uni- 
versalism too much over the heads even of some of our preachers, 
or is it that we as a church have failed in giving it to the world? 

I believe I understand such men as Spoerl, Newton and 
others who have left the church—and some whom the church 
has left, like myself for example, in that I cannot preach unless I 
be sent. However, I am not deserting the ship, if I am in it, but 
am standing by wishing for an opportunity to present the full 
Gospel of Good News; and actually I am doing this constantly, 
to hitch-hikers I pick up, to strangers whom I meet—and to all 
whom I find standing idle in the market-places. Actually I be- 
lieve that Universalism (and I capitalize the word here) is the 
only hope of the world, and that we need to answer the challenge 
of the 39th and 40th verses of Hebrews 10. That better thing for 
us, and those who have passed on, links us with the past and 
future. 

I am ready to answer the challenge. 
Together, for togetherness is the law of life! 

Wm. David Harrington. 


Let us go Forward 


Metropolis, Ill. 


* * 


WE ARE FIGHTING FOR THIS SUBSCRIBER’S PLACE 
IN THE SUN 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Iam enclosing your notice for The Christian Leader for June 1, 
1941, to June 1, 1942, without renewing it. 

I suppose there are other and better ways of protesting the 
policy of a church paper than by merely canceling one’s sub- 
scription to it. No other effective method is apparent to me 
in this case. May I use a few moments of your time to explain 
my protest? It has been very evident to even the most casual 
reader during the last year that the editorial policy of the Leader 
is to support Roosevelt’s war. I recall some time ago that a 
woman wrote an article in the Leader which was entitled some- 
thing like this: “‘How shall we teach children peace in times like 
these?”’ The article pointed out the difficulty in teaching peace 
during times of war, but apparently it did not occur to her and 
hasn’t occurred to the editor of the Leader to practice the very 
clearly defined Christian policy in this situation. If I recall my 
history correctly, the Roman Empire had captured Palestine 
and had enslaved the Jews about the way Hitler has the Poles 
and Czechs today. However, in all of Christ’s teachings there 
is not the slightest indication that he anticipated or recommended 
revolt by using arms against the Roman Empire. Just why 
many so-called Christians think today that they can expand 
Christian methods of living by going to war is beyond my com- 
prehension. 

In your editorial on the front page of the June 7 issue, en- 
titled ‘“The Hood and the Bismarck,” you stated among other 
things, ‘‘It’s Christian to condemn war, but as things stand it will 
involve war to do it.”” And you point out in another part of 
the editorial that we failed to do our part in making a just peace 
in 1918 and that now we will have to go in and do the job again. 
I do not believe that any former mistake can be corrected by 
making another mistake, for that will only cause more trouble 
which might suggest other mistakes, and so on indefinitely. It 
seems to me that when civilization is threatened it is time to act 
civilized and that when Christians begin talking war and methods 
of war they are following Hitler instead of Christ’s teachings. 
It is not necessary to wait until the world has been made per- 
fect to start living and applying Christian principles. For us to 
assume that we cannot live a normal life in America with Hitler 
running loose in Europe and then use that as an argument for 
war, is both short-sighted and un-Christian in my opinion. 

When America started raising her great army, I wondered 
if troops would be used first against the Americans or against 


foreign enemies. What has happened in California has answered 
that question. Apparently the United States army is to be used 
to guarantee profits to the owners of airplane factories rather 
than to defend the democratic way of life. When the story of 
this war is told as it was told by congressional investigation fol- 
lowing the last war, we will probably find that the reasons and 
motives were other than to save democracy. 

I have failed to find anything in your paper during the last 
year condemning our sale of gasoline to Japan. You are prob- 
ably aware that the gasoline is used to bomb China, and China is 
said to be a democracy and we are supposed to be supporting 
democracy against dictators. I have seen nothing in your paper 
condemning the sale of copper by Canada and the United States 
to Japan, but you must know on which side these supplies are 
used. I have seen nothing in your paper about the failure of the 
R. A. F. to bomb the Rumanian oil fields during Hitler’s cam- 
paign in Greece. The oil that was running the tanks must have 
come from the Rumanian oil fields and the R. A. F. could have 
bombed them. I wonder if you know that until Luxembourg 
was invaded every day 1,000 freight cars loaded in France with 
iron ore and other minerals were shipped to Germany through 
neutral Luxembourg from France and that a similar amount of 
machine tools and coke were shipped from Germany to France 
through neutral Luxembourg. In other words, each side was 
helping arm the other so that this battle could go on. In con- 
clusion, I would say that you who support the very simplified 
theory that this is a war between democracy and dictators are in 
for a very serious disappointment, and you as Christian leaders 
will disappoint the great mass of American people as the churches 
disappointed them in the last war. 

M. C. Crew. 

Oak Park, Iil. 


With the emphasis in this letter upon the Christian duty to 
end war we are of course in deepest sympathy. As to shipments 
of war material to Japan we have voiced strong opposition, 
although perfectly aware that the Administration knows some- 
thing we do not know about what would instantly happen if 
shipments were cut off. As to reasons why the R. A. F. did not 
bomb some oil fields, we said nothing for we know nothing. As to 
use of the army to settle the strike in California, the action has 
our endorsement and our heartfelt gratitude. 

But all we are saying and doing is to make sure that pacifists 
are not wiped from the face of the earth by Hitler and all the 
agencies of education and propaganda turned over to the super- 
vision of a Gestapo that would see to it that pacifism is eliminated 
from the next generation. 

As to living a normal life in America and letting the rest of 
the world suffer and die, that is not our conception of Christianity. 


The Editor. 


“OUR STANLEY”’ 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Seldom have I learned of the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Divinity being conferred upon a fellow-minister with greater 
satisfaction than when I learned that St. Lawrence University 
was to confer it on “Our Stanley’’ Manning, June 9. 

In my opinion, this is an “earned” as well as an honorary 
degree. This was borne in upon me with special force when, in 
writing the history of the Y. P. C. U., I selected ‘‘Stanley’’ as 
Exhibit A, in presenting information about the notably large 
number of our successful ministers who, over their own signa- 
tures, have stated that the Y. P. C. U. was an indispensable fac- 
tor in their choice of the ministry. As I compiled Stanley’s 
record, two years ago, it read as follows:— 

“Now minister of one of our strongest churches, and presi- 
dent of the Interdenominational Connecticut Council of Churches 
and Religious Education (900 Protestant churches). He has 
been president and vice-president of the Illinois Convention, 
secretary of Georgia, Wisconsin, Minnesota and Maine Conven- 
tions, member of the Executive Board of the National Y. P. C. U., 
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superintendent of churches in Minnesota and Maine, for several 
years national director of the Y. P. C. U. and field worker extraor- 
dinary, member of the Board of Foreign Missions, member of 
the Council of Executives and Superintendents, chairman of the 
Commission on International Relations, World Peace chairman 
in Connecticut and formerly chairman of the Connecticut Fel- 
lowship Committee.” Since this record was written Stanley has 
been further honored by being elected a trustee of the Hartford 
Seminary Foundation. 
Harry Adams Hersey. 


Danbury, Conn. 
* * 


A MORAVIAN PASTOR EXAMINES OUR EDITORIAL 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

One of your sentences in the editorial on the Hood and the 
Bismarck was not finished. You said, “It is not only Christian 
to love one’s enemies, it is Christian to sacrifice one’s self for the 
common good.” ‘By killing one’s enemies,” is the obvious close 
of the sentence. That’s the paradox. 

Let me add my confusion to yours. .Why has it become more 
urgent to get rid of Hitler than to follow the ways of peace, more 
urgent to save civilization than to save the Christ way of dealing 
with enemies? And suppose that after we have closed the 
doors to peaceful means we do not get rid of Hitler and his ilk? 
Can the gospel of Jesus be preached to a Hitler whom we have 
fought and conquered or to a Hitler whom we have fought and 
who has conquered us? 

How would Peter have succeeded in preaching if he first 
had succeeded in destroying the servant of the high priest? I 
am not sure that I know the answers. Do you? 

. Ernest H. Sommerfeld. 

Utica, N. Y. 


* * 


AGAINST THE BAD MINORITY, IF IT BE SUCH 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

At last there seems to be a means at hand for crystallizing 
the latent wishes of the American people for peace and democracy 
athome. “Mobilization for Spiritual Ideals,’’ 535 South Hoover 
St., Los Angeles, Calif., under the leadership of Dr. James Fifield, 
minister of the First Congregational Church of Los Angeles, is 
an unselfish, nation-wide venture in rallying the tremendous 
popular forces of this country against the minority which is 
seeking to plunge us into war. Any person who desires to give 
his belief in America and the American dream the power it needs 
should investigate the ‘National Mobilization for Spiritual 
Ideals.” I think that they may find it is just what they are 
looking for. 

Harmon M. Gehr. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


* * 


BACK UP THE JOURNAL OF LIBERAL RELIGION 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have before me The Christian Leader for May 10, containing 
your editorial “Our Cruising Series.’’ . Following your reference 
to The Universalist Quarterly of some seventy years ago, I looked 
in vain for any reference to The Journal of Liberal Religion as its 
modest counterpart in the year 1941. Surely you must be aware 
of the fact that the Journal is the joint publication of Unitarians 
and Universalists, dedicated to the publication of the more 
scholarly effusions of our two denominations. You will permit 
me to note, however, that for the past two years we have carried 
on with very little support from our Universalist brethren. Our 
respective ministerial associations should provide most of the 
backing. The Unitarian Ministerial Union has, indeed, subsi- 
dized the enterprise to the extent of some $120 during the past 
year. We have been unable, however, to elicit even substantial 
individual support from the Universalist ministerial fraternity. 
If we could get 200 individual subscribers from all your ordained 
ministers, we should be able to carry on handsomely. 

How do you account for this? Can it be that the days of 
The Universalist Quarterly represent a period when there was some 
active intellectual life in the Universalist ministry? Can you 
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tell me a better way to prove that there is still some ability at 
heavyweight reading and writing in the Universalist denomina- 
tion than by arousing the ministerial fraternity, and then the 
laymen, to the fact that The Journal of Liberal Religion is our 
active and functioning organ of scholarly expression? 
Edward W. Ohrenstein. 
Business Manager. 


We are glad to subscribe for The Journal of Liberal Religion 
and we have been glad to call attention to the high standard of 
its work under the editorship of Dr. James Luther Adams. We 
hope that our Universalist ministers will rally to the support of 
this project. Our ministers are not intellectually dead and our 
Leader is not backward about endorsing the project. But a 
business manager compelled to make bricks without straw may be 
forgiven for striking out blindly without much regard to facts. 

The Editor. 


x * 


NICE FRIENDLY OLD BOY 


Mr. Rev. 

If you are tired of living (here) why don’t all your kind that 
are so Pro-British including Conant of Harvard, take the next 
plane and go over. And get Hitler. Don’t forget Joe Stalin, the 
redest of all Radicals. Why not keep out those Radical Jews 
that is flooding our country and telling us what to do? Also 
those Radicals like Halifax. : 

We will fight to save our country from War Mongers like you. 
How much do you get for your propaganda. Bullets if we go to 
war. ‘You will not escape the vengeance of Americans like Lind- 
berg and Wheeler. Why should our American boys die to make 
room and jobs for the Radical Alien Refugees that is flooding our 
country? Fight for America and not for aggressor England. 

America First. 

We are bothered more by some of our supporters than by our 
critics. We see by this letter that Lindbergh and Wheeler must 
be also. A little less passion at some of these ‘‘America First’’ 
meetings and a little more Christianity all around and we might 
not stir up so many men of the type that wrote the above letter. 

The Editor. 


* * 


WHAT IS THE SITUATION? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The Leader of May 31 contains a report of the Unitarian 
meetings in Boston in which it is stated that the Unitarians are 
about to start a church in Columbus, Ohio. That is not a very 
large city. It already has a great liberal Congregational church 
(Washington Gladden’s church) and for years there has been a 
Universalist church there—situated near the great campus of the 
university. Does this Unitarian project mean that their comity 
agreement with us is no longer operative? Just what is the situa- 
tion anyway? I didn’t know that agreement was ended. 

William Couden. 

Providence, R. I. 


P.S. Your Hood and Bismarck editorial in the last Leader 
is one of the finest, perhaps the finest, I’ve read since the war 
became so very near us—one of the most realistic, logical and 
Christian comments on the whole tragic situation. There is no 
answer to your words. More power to you and God bless you. 


* * 


A FRIEND IN CANADA 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

The editorial, ‘‘The Hood and the Bismarck,” is the best 
statement within the same compass on the issues in the present 
struggle that I have read anywhere. 

I have taken the liberty of getting some copies typed for dis- 
tribution among friends, and to have reproduced in some of our 
papers, giving credit as to source. 

Your paper comes to our Y. M. C. A. reading room in 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, where I was secretary for a number of 


years. 
P.T. Moriarty. 
Halifax, N.S. 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


Morning chapel 
at the Religious 
Education 
Institute at 
Ferry Beach, 
Maine, is 
a long-to-be- 
remembered ex- 

+ perience. Rey. 

Max A. Kapp, 

dean, will 

conduct this 
service daily 

July 21-25. 


JUST TIME ENOUGH 


On June 30 the fiscal year of the G. S. 
S. A. ends. There is just time to send in 
that pledge you have overlooked or the 
contribution you intended to make. With 
the time to the closing of the Association’s 
books a matter of days, every payment 
takes on added worth. Each one carries 
us nearer the goal of a balanced budget. 

* -* 


FROM HERE AND THERE TO 
FERRY BEACH 


The state of Maine will be represented 
at the Religious Education Institute at 
Ferry Beach next month. There will be 
four delegates from Dexter and one—pos- 
sibly more—from Bangor. Mr. Clarence 
M. Coffin, superintendent of the church 
school in West Paris, will be in attendance 
with Mrs. Coffin, both attending classes as 
they did last year. Auburn, Augusta, 
Livermore Falls and Portland are sending 
representatives. 

Norwich and Bridgeport, Conn., have 
made reservations for their delegates, as 
has Woodsville, N. H. Syracuse, N. Y., 
will have two of its church school leaders 
in attendance. And from Smithton, 
Penn., five plan to drive on for the week. 
Yes, rooms are fast being taken and there 
is every indication that the Religious Edu- 
cation Institute, July 19-26, will tax Ferry 
Beach accommodations to the limit. Is 
your room engaged yet? 

* * 


UNIVERSITY PRESIDENT PLUS 


It is generally conceded that university 
presidents are busy persons. Especially is 
this so at Commencement time. Then, if 
ever, they would seem justified in avoiding 
any commitments outside of their regular 
schedule. 

Yet on Sunday morning, June 8, in the 
church of which he is a member, the presi- 
dent of Boston University, who is chair- 


man of the church’s Board of Christian 
Education, took part in an early church 
school service. To some thirty children 
and young people—the youngest a three- 
year-old, the oldest in her teens—he 
handed recognition cards, indicating their 
promotion from one department of the 
church school to another. This he did 
graciously and understandingly, shaking 
hands with each child and calling each 
one by name. 

The day previous had been University 
Alumni day, crowded with the usual ac- 
tivities; Sunday afternoon the president 
was to give the baccalaureate address be- 
fore a great gathering of people; Monday 
morning came Commencement with the 
giving of diplomas to over 1300 graduates, 
the awarding of honorary degrees and all 
the rest. How did it happen that in the 
midst of a schedule like that he was willing 
to give time and thought to promotion day 
in a church school? A safe guess seems to 
be that to President Marsh of Boston 
University religious education is an im- 
portant concern. 
: * * 

MRS. FAHS TO BE LUNCHEON 

SPEAKER, SEPTEMBER 12 


Ever since 1929 the church school 
workers luncheon has been one of the en- 
joyable and interesting features. of the 
G.S.S. A. convention program. This year 
will be no exception. Friday noon, Sept. 
12, ministers, church school superinten- 
dents, teachers and members of Religious 
Education Committees from West, Fast, 
South and North will come together for 
fellowship and good thinking. 

Following the luncheon Mrs. Sophia 
Lyons Fahs will speak on ‘‘When Is a 
Child Religious?’ Mrs. Fahs, an instructor 
at Union Theological Seminary, New York, 
is better known to our church school 
workers as editor of Children’s Materials 
for the Unitarian Division of Education. 


Some of our teachers in the Mid West 
attended Mrs. Fahs’ classes at the Uni- 
tarian Conference at Lake Geneva in 1939 ° 
and 1940. These persons will agree with 
us that a rich experience is in store for all 
who attend this year’s luncheon. 
* * 
MRS. CATE AND MISS McAUSLAN 
EXCHANGE STUDENTS 


In the judgment of the Unitarian Divi- 
sion of Education and the G. S. 
S. A. there was much good in last year’s 
experiment of having a Unitarian attend 
the Religious Education Institute at 
Ferry Beach and a Universalist go to the 
corresponding institute at the Isles of 
Shoals. So the plan is being continued. 

Word was received last week that the 
Unitarians have selected Miss Grace A. 
McdAuslan of Providence, R. I., to be guest 
of the G. 8. S. A. during its institute, July 
19-26, at Ferry Beach. And the G. S. 
S. A. is happy to announce that Mrs. 
Weston A. Cate of Auburn, Maine, will at- 
tend the Religious Education Institute at 
the Shoals, July 12-19, as guest of the 


Unitarians. 
* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


Rev. and Mrs. Edgar R. Walker of Al- 
bion, N. Y., spent four days in Boston 
recently. In the G.S.S. A. office the after- 
noon they visited Headquarters, many 
questions were asked and answered by 
them and by the two staff members pres- 
ent. It seemed quite like the days when 
Mrs. Walker, then Miss Yates, returned 
from a field trip with much to report of 
things accomplished and things to be 
done. 


Following the example set by Rev. and 
Mrs. Arthur Webster when they were in 
South Weymouth, Mass., the present 
minister and his wife, Rev. and Mrs. Al- 
bert C. Niles, are planning for a two weeks’ 
vacation church school again this year—to 
be held in the First Universalist Church 
there. Much time and thought are going 
into the selection of course materials for 
each age group. 

Under the leadership of Rev. Frank B. 
Chatterton a vacation school will be held 
for two weeks next month in the First 
Universalist Church of Cambridge. 


The third annual retreat for the workers 
in the Universalist church schools of New 
Hampshire was held in White Memorial 
Church in Concord on Sunday, June 15. 
Beginning at 9.30 with an assembly and 
ending with a service of dedication at five, 
the program included a church service, 
general sessions and conferences. Leaders 
were Rev. J. Wayne Haskell, minister at 
Concord, and president of the New Hamp- 
shire Sunday School Association, Dr. Ar- 
thur A. Blair, superintendent of New 
Hampshire churches, Rev. William C. Sipe, 
Mrs. Haskell, and Miss Alice Harrison of 
Lynn, Mass. 
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Association of Universalist Women 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


FORWARD TOGETHER AT 
FRIENDLY HOUSE 


No project carried on by the Association 
of Universalist Women receives more uni- 
fied support than that at Friendly House, 
North Carolina. The most recent step for- 
ward by the Association along this line is 
fostering of a medical service for the people 
whose lives are touched by the ministra- 
tions from Friendly House. Mr. Boorn 
has done what he could for his people for 
several years, spending any money that 
was contributed for dental work, care of 
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Mrs. Florida Perkins, R. N. 


the eyes, emergency hospital care, etc. 
Because the nearest hospital and doctor are 
ten miles away, there was great need for 
someone whose services might be more ac- 
cessible and whose advice would be valu- 
able before a doctor could be summoned. 

In February, 1941, a young graduate 
nurse, Miss Rowena Melhuish, was hired 
by the Executive Board for a trial period 
of three months in order that we might all 
see just what could be done to further the 
work, the need of which had been apparent 
for so long. Miss Melhuish worked hard 
and faithfully against great odds of inex- 
perience and lack of proper equipment. 
In May, 1941, the opportunity came to her 
to join a state Public Health Service 
training school, and she was released. 

The Executive Board in the meantime 
had learned from experience that we must 
provide better equipment and a location 
outside of Friendly House proper if a suc- 
cessful clinic was to be established. For- 
tunately we have the building, Collins 
House, which had been used in the past 
for summer sewing classes that in recent 
years have been discontinued. A small 
sum of money has been voted to fix up 
Collins House so that it may serve as 4 
dispensary. A meager amount of equip- 
ment will be purchased at first, but always 


with the thought that we are building 
from the ground up—and we hope within 
the next few months to have a simple but 
well-equipped clinic suitable for the needs 
of the moment. 

The Executive Board is happy to an- 
nounce that it has secured the services of 
Mrs. Florida Perkins, R. N., as director of 
the medical work at Friendly House. 
She began her work there June 15. Mrs. 
Perkins is a native of North Carolina, a 
person of mature years, possessing a sacri- 
ficial spirit which prompted her to tackle 
this job even at the expense of giving up a 
much better position in New York City. 
She is a registered nurse in New York, 
California and North Carolina, and is 
known to the professional people in the 
county in which our work will go forward. 
Mrs. Perkins was recommended very 
highly to us, and Mrs. Wood and your 
chairman had the opportunity to meet her 
and discuss this, our problem and oppor- 
tunity, before she was engaged. She 
voices great hope for the work and is de- 
lighted to find a group of Christian women 
so interested in the welfare of the moun- 
tain people that they are willing to back 
such a project financially. Now we must 
not fail Mrs. Perkins. We must give our 
dollars while she is giving her thought and 
time and strength to a cause in which we, 
as women, are all interested. We shall 
have a report of the work for you at the 
Biennial Convention in September and 
only with your added support can we go 
forward from there. 

Jeannette C. Mulford, 
Chairman North Carolina Work. 
* * 


FLAG DAY AT THE CLARA BARTON 
BIRTHPLACE 


In spite of a lowering day that started 
in many sections with a real downpour of 
rain, some 150 loyal friends of the humani- 
tarian work that has been carried on at the 
Clara Barton Camp for some years now, 
gathered in the spacious barn for a stimu- 
lating program, and to exchange friendly 
greetings with their fellow Universalists. 
They came from Connecticut, Rhode Is- 
land, Massachusetts, and one from Maine. 
Everyone was happy to be there and fel- 
lowship and gladness ran high. For the 
first time in many years the familiar figure 
of Mrs. Marietta B. Wilkins was not 
present. More than any other one person 
Mrs. Wilkins has been identified with the 
Birthplace for the last twenty years, since 
1921, when under her enthusiastic leader- 
ship and far-reaching vision the place was 
acquired by the Women’s National Mis- 
sionary Association to have and to hold 
from that day forth. In season and out of 
season, her zeal and enthusiasm have been 
unflagging. Other presidents have come 
and gone, but Mrs. Wilkins has remained 
a guiding spirit, to counsel and advise, to 
encourage and to help each one in her turn. 

The program prepared by the commit- 
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tee for the day, Mrs. Arthur F. Ells and 
Dr. Minette D. Newton, was given. Mrs. 
Ells presided and introduced Rev. Hazel 
I. Kirk, a former national president, who 
gave the invocation. Mrs. Ezra Wood, 
president of the national Association of 
Universalist Women, was introduced and 
gave a fitting speech of welcome, speaking 
of the fact that this year marks the twen- 
tieth anniversary of the acquiring of the 
property. The pledge of allegiance to the 
flag and the singing of America gave the 
audience a chance to participate with 
voice as well as ear. 

A special group of messages relating to 
the Camp for Diabetic Girls brought much 
interesting information from Dr. Howard 
F. Root of the Deaconess Hospital, Miss 
Mary Tangney, R. N., head nurse at the 
Camp, and Miss Peggy Putnam, one of the 
counselors. Three beautifully rendered 
solos by Miss Edith MacKinnon of Provi- 
dence, accompanied by Mrs. Emily Mann 
Jackson, added to the enjoyment of the 
program. The address, by Rev. Joseph 
W. Beach, minister of our Worcester First 
Church, on ‘‘Our Healing Ministry to a 
Wounded World,” was full of inspiration 
and challenge and was greatly enjoyed. 

Miss Gertrude M. Whipple, chairman of 
the Clara Barton Birthplace Committee, 
gave some official announcements, and 
after the singing of the Star-Spangled 
Banner by the audience and the benedic- 
tion by Mr. Beach, the group of hungry 
listeners scattered throughout the grounds 
and administration building to enjoy the 
lunches they had brought and the feast of 
fellowship, which was quite as important. 

Before and after lunch the sales tables 
were well patronized and interested groups 
went through the historic house and signed 
the register to show that inclement weather 
will not keep people from participating in 
an occasion when real interest and en- 
thusiasm spur them on. As one by one 
the cars parked in a long line filled up and 
set out for the homeward journey there 
was a feeling of rejoicing that this avenue 
of real service to needy little girls com- 
mands the support of so many of our 
people, and that Clara Barton herself 
would feel honored that her beloved birth- 
place and home is being used for such a 
noble purpose. 

Hazel I. Kirk. 


* * 


ANTHEMS 


Elder Watkins, just back from the city, 
was telling his wife of the church he had 
attended. “Did you know any of their 
songs?’ asked she. ‘‘No,” replied the 
elder, ‘‘they didn’t sing anything but an- 
thems.”’ ‘‘Anthems!”’ exclaimed his wife. 
“What on earth is an anthem?” 

‘Well,’ answered the elder, “‘I can’t tell 
you just exactly, but if I’d say to you, 
‘Betsy, the cows are in the corn,’ that 
wouldn’t be an anthem. But if I’d say, 
‘Betsy, Betsy, Betsy, the cows, the cows, 
the Holstein cow, the muley cow, the Jer- 
sey cow, the spotted cow—all the cows are 
in, are in, the corn, corn, corn, Ahmen!’ 
why that’d be an anthem.’”’—Advance. 
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News of Churches and Church People 


United Universalist Convention at Tufts 


Leaders in Field of Religious Education to Conduct Conferences 


The united Universalist convention at 
Tufts College Sept. 8 to 14 will bring to- 
gether a distinguished group of leaders in 
the field of religious education. Miss 
Susan M. Andrews, director, and her as- 
sociates of the General Sunday School As- 
sociation have planned an important series 
of conferences as follows under the guid- 
ance of these experts: 


Tuesday morning, Miss Frances W. Wood, 
field secretary of the Unitarian division 
of education, on “Parents and the 
Church.” 

Wednesday morning, Miss Mary B. Lillie, 
director of religious education, Murray 
Universalist Church, Attleboro, Mass., 
on “Planning the Church School Curric- 
ulum.”’ 

Thursday morning, Dr. Edwin L. Shaver, 
Secretary, Leadership Education, Con- 


gregational Christian Churches, on 
“Weekday Religious Education.” 

Saturday afternoon, Mrs. Sophia L. Fahs, 
Union Theological Seminary, and Prof. 
Edna M. Baxter, Hartford School of 
Religious Education, on ‘Changing 
Children in a Changing World.” Also, 
Miss Margaret Winchester of the 
G. §. S. A. staff will lead a conference 
and direct a demonstration “Creative 
Activities Workshop.” 


Other possible conference leaders in the 
field of religious education are Dr. Adelaide 
T. Case, Rev. Edna P. Bruner, Prof. 
Marie Cole Powell and Miss Susan M. 
Andrews. 

Throughout the week there will be a 
complete exhibition of books, pictures and 
materials for use in the church’s program 
of religious education. 


NORTH AMERICAN 
ECUMENICAL CONFERENCE 


“The Light is still shining in the dark- 
ness, for the darkness has never put it out.’’ 
This theme, introduced at the opening of 
the North American Ecumenical Confer- 
ence in Toronto, Canada, June 3-5, char- 
acterized all the discussions and the whole 
tenor of the conference. 

Speaking on “The Ecumenical Mission 
of the Church Today,’ Dr. Gordon A. 
Sisco, general secretary of the United 
Church of Canada, said that ‘the multi- 
plicity of denominational churches . . . 
is still . . . . the scandal of Christianity. 
. . . . The Church should remember that 
only 25 per cent of the world’s population 
is Christian and that of these many are but 
nominal in their allegiance. This means 
that we should avoid a terminology which 
only a few people at best can understand. 
.... The war is the culmination of a 
vast complexity of sin and selfishness and 
utter stupidity for which all of us in vary- 
ing degrees are responsible. . . . Thereisa 
moral issue at stake in this conflict, the 
outcome of which will affect civilization for 
generations to come. ... The issue is 
moral in that it isa struggle to maintain if 
possible an order of society which promises 
free course to the gospel of Christ and 
holds out renewed hope for an interna- 
tional order based on the sanctity of law 
and approximating justice.” 

John Foster Dulles, a Presbyterian lay- 
man who is a prominent international law- 
yer, presented the suggestions of the Com- 
mission to Study the Bases of a Just and 
Durable Peace of which he is chairman. 
“This system of dividing the surface of 
the earth among some 60 nations, and al- 
lowing each to do what it pleases,” he said, 


“has become as obsolete as the unregulated 
public utility. .... The sovereignty sys- 
tem stands condemned as a principal cause 
of war and is no longer consonant either 
with peace or justice. It is imperative 
that there be transition to a new order 
.... for the present system is rapidly 
encompassing its own destruction. The 
real problem is not whether there will be 
transition, but whether transition can 
occur without violent and unnecessary 
destruction of moral and political concep- 
tions . . . . evolved under the guiding 
influence of Christianity.” 


NEW ENGLAND CONFERENCE 
ON TOMORROW’S CHILDREN 


The second New England Conference on 
Tomorrow’s Children will be held at Lit- 
tauer Center, Cambridge, Mass., on July 
16, 17 and 18 under the auspices of the 
Harvard Summer School and 27 co-operat- 
ing organizations. Prof. Carle C. Zimmer- 
man, department of sociology, Harvard 
University, is chairman. 

The conference program has been 
planned with the assistance of an advisory 
board of 40 prominent citizens from the six 
New England states, with Gov. Sumner 
Sewall of Maine and Gov. William H. 
Wills of Vermont as honorary chairmen. 

Evening lectures, open to the public 
without charge, will be presented on July 
16 by Mrs. Roosevelt, who will discuss 
“Family Well-being and National Mo- 
rale’”’; on July 17 by Rev. John La Farge, 
S. J., of the editorial staff of America, 
national Catholic weekly, who will speak 
on “Christian Humanism and Christian 
Eugenics”; and on July 18 by Dr. David V. 
Glass, research secretary, Population In- 
vestigation Committee of Great Britain, 


who will discuss “Family Goals for the 
Nation.” 

The opening session on the morning of 
July 16 will consider “The Twentieth Cen- 
tury Crisis and the Family.’ The first of 
three afternoon symposia will be held on 
the same day with several speakers dis- 
cussing ‘Psychological Problems Con- 
fronting the Family.” 

The second on July 17 will be on “‘Socio- 
logical Problems Confronting the Family,” 
and the third on July 18 on “Economic 
Problems Confronting the Family.” 

There will be sessions on “Development 
of the Family in Western Civilization,” on 
“War and the Family,” and on ‘“‘Founda- 
tions of American Population Policy.” 

Ample opportunity for discussion by the 
audience has been particularly provided 
in connection with the morning round- 
table sessions. Documentary films deal- 
ing with child behavior, and urban and 
rural conditions of modern family life will 
be shown on each of the three afternoons 
of the conference. 

Registration for the conference is $2.00,. 
except for Harvard Summer School stu- 
dents, who may register for $1.00; admis- 
sion to individual sessions is 50 cents, ex- 
cept for the evening lectures, for which 
there is no charge. Accommodations in 
University dormitories and meals may be 
arranged by registrants at a cost of $3.00 
per day. Further information may be 
obtained by writing to Eugene L. Belisle, 
Secretary, New England Conference on 
Tomorrow’s Children, care Harvard Sum- 
mer School, Wadsworth House, Cambridge, 
Mass. 


MAY MEETINGS IN MAINE 


The women of Maine held their annual 
spring meetings recently at Westbrook, 
Bangor and Caribou. Reports showed 
much local activity, especially in social 
action. 

A proposed constitution for reorganiza- 
tion was discussed at each meeting in an- 
ticipation of its presentation at the con- 
vention to be held at Dexter in Septem- 
ber. 

At Westbrook and Bangor Rev. Hannah 
J. Powell gave a picture of the needs of the 
nursing work in the mountains of North 
Carolina. 

At all the above-named places the work 
of the A. U. W. was presented by the 
promotional secretary, Miss Ida M. Fol- 
som. 

The president of the Maine women, 
Mrs. Frank Vickerson, appealed to the 
women to show their loyalty to their local 
church that it may take its place in these 
trying times among the constructive forces 
for maintaining a high morale in the local 
communities. She also stressed that the 
local church is the source of strong, healthy 
groups, the hope of a live state organization 
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and the key to a vigorous, effective na- 
tional organization. 

Miss Folsom and Rev. Josephine B. Fol- 
som spoke at Sangerville to a group from 
the surrounding towns, and Miss Folsom 
also gave a very helpful address at Oak- 
field and Dover-Foxcroft. 

Mrs. Vickerson also visited Pittsfield 
and Waterville. 


DR. McCOLLESTER AT 
CHILDREN’S SERVICE 
IN MEDFORD 

At the Medford Square (Mass.) church, 
Dr. Lee S. McCollester, dean-emeritus of 
Tufts College School of Religion, preached 
on Children’s Day and christened two 
children. He also assisted Mrs. Miriam 
DeWolfe, church school superintendent, 
in the presentation of diplomas to gradu- 
ates of the kindergarten and primary de- 
partments. Graduates of the primary de- 
partment to the junior department also 
received Bibles. Fifteen members of the 
church school, ranging from the kinder- 
garten to the senior groups, received gift 
books for excellence in attendance. 

The children’s program included stories 
and poems selected from the courses in re- 
ligious education studied this year. Ed- 
ward Fenton, Jr., boy soprano, sang and 
the junior choir, which has participated in 
three music festivals this season, sang an 
anthem. The music was directed by Mrs. 
May Black Wells, church organist. 

Miss Bernice Cunningham, chairman of 
the board of trustees, presented Mrs. 
DeWolfe with a scholarship fund, which 
was raised through the interest of the 
church people, to be used in sending church 
school teachers to Ferry Beach. 

After the christening service, potted 
geraniums were distributed to members of 
the church school. White blossoms, 
brought from the children’s gardens, which 
decorated the church, were sent to shut- 
ins and to a neighboring hospital. 


SEXTON AND MINISTER 
HONORED IN PROVIDENCE 


On Sunday, June 22, Benjamin F. Dailey 
completed 25 years’ service as sexton of the 
First Universalist Church in Providence, 
R. I. During the service Rev. William 
Couden, pastor, paid tribute to Mr. Dailey 
and presented him with a well-filled purse. 
Mr. Couden himself was presented by the 
deacons of the church with a bouquet of 
15 roses in token of his 15 years’ service 
to the church. 


STANLEY SPEAR 
HONORED BY PARISH 


On his discharge from hospital in May 
Rev. Stanley G. Spear, pastor of the 
church in Beverly, Mass., was presented 
with a May basket of roses and money by 
the entire parish. 

Children’s Day was observed on Sunday, 
June 15, when the church school carried out 
a special program which had been pre- 
pared by Mrs. Simmons, dean of instruc- 
tion. Awards were made for perfect at- 
tendance and Mrs. Simmons received a 
special gift from the school. 


MASSACHUSETTS CONVENTION 
MAKES APPROPRIATIONS 


A special meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of the Massachusetts Universalist 
Convention was held on Wednesday, June 
18, when, upon the recommendations of 
the missions committee, Rev. Arthur W. 
Webster, chairman, the following appro- 
priations were made to churches which 
applied: Springfield (Second), $288.00; 
Quincy, $247.48; Yarmouthport, $93.64; 
Framingham, $287.00; West Somerville, 
$300.00; Leominster, $125.00; Gardner, 
$61.33; East Boston, $624.98; Chelsea, 
$250.00. 

Appropriations were also made to the 
Universalist Publishing House, the Mas- 
sachusetts Universalist Sunday School 
Association, the Massachusetts Council 
of Churches, the Commission on Tem- 
perance, the Commission on Social Action, 
the Laymen’s Council, the General Theo- 
logical Library and the Historical Records 
Survey, and for Universalist college stu- 
dent work in Greater Boston and state 
young people’s work. Appropriations 
totaled $3,004.79. 


DETROIT AND OLINDA WOMEN 
UNITE TO RAISE MONEY 


About 35 persons from Detroit, Mich., 
and Olinda and Windsor, Ont., attended 
the golden anniversary tea and card party 
held at the home of Mrs. William Brad- 
shaw in Windsor recently. Mrs. P. Briglia 
of the Women’s Alliance, Church of Our 
Father, Detroit, was chairman, assisted 
by members of the Alliance and the Olinda 
Universalist Women’s Association. 

The proceeds are for the work of the 
two groups. 


JOHN CLARENCE PETRIE 
SUMMER MINISTER 


Rev. John Clarence Petrie, minister of 
the First Unitarian Church of Houston, 
Texas, will be the minister during the sum- 
mer of the Unitarian church at Manchester- 
by-the-Sea. The first service will be held 
Sunday, June 29, at 10.45. 

Mr. Petrie has been a frequent contrib- 
utor to the Leader. 


DR. ROBINSON FOR 
LOS ANGELES 
Dr. Luther Riley Robinson, who ends 
his pastorate in Monroe, Wis., June 30, 
will serve as acting pastor of the church in 
Los Angeles, Calif., while the pastor, Dr. 
Sheldon Shepard, is on leave of absence. 
The Robinsons expect to leave Monroe 
during July. They will visit relatives in 
Kentucky before leaving for the West. 


AT VAN HORNESVILLE, N. Y. 

At Van Hornesville, N. Y., will be held 
the annual meeting of the Central-Mohawk 
Association of Universalists. Owen D. 
Young desired to have the meeting at Van 
Hornesville and Dr. Fred C. Leining and 
Mr. Young arranged the program. 

Saturday, July 12, at 2.30 p. m., in 
the Universalist church Dr. Clarence R. 
Skinner will speak on ‘John Murray” 
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and Dr. John van Schaick on ‘Early 
Universalists of New York State.” 

Saturday evening. Dinner in the school- 
house at 6.30. Mr. Young will preside. 
Speakers are Judge Abram Zoller of Her- 
kimer, George W. Boyle of Little Falls and 
Louis Annin Ames of New York. 

Sunday at 11 a.m. Service in the Uni- 
versalist church. Preacher, Dr. Ellsworth 
C. Reamon of Syracuse, “‘Universalism for 
Today and Tomorrow.” Picnic lunch on 
the school grounds. 

No matter how great the crowd the 
public address system will enable all to 
hear. 


TWO INNESS PAINTINGS 
WILLED TO 
GENERAL CONVENTION 


Mrs. Julia G. Inness, who died May 24, 
bequeathed two famed paintings by her 
late husband, George Inness, Jr., to the 
General Convention, her will filed for pro- 
bate showed. The works, ‘“‘The Cruci- 
fixion” and ‘‘The Entombment,” are in the 
Church of the Good Shepherd, Tarpon 
Springs, Fla. 

Mrs. Inness, who lived in Tarpon 
Springs, left an estate valued at more 
than $10,000, residuary of which goes to 
her daughters, Elizabeth I. Greenley, 
York Harbor, Maine, and Juliet I. Cox, 
Grass Valley, Calif. 

Portfolios of her husband’s paintings 
go to Winfield S. Clime, Old Lyme, Conn. 


FERRY BEACH NOTES 


Mrs. Lizzie M. Nelson is busy counting 
pennies already pouring into the birthday 
fund. She will be at Ferry Beach from 
July 19. Until then contributions may be 
sent to 146 Massachusetts Ave., Boston. 

Fred S. Lincoln of Stoughton, Mass., 
will present an eight-day Seth Thomas 
clock for the Quillen parlor in memory of 
Mrs. Lincoln, who died last fall. Mrs. 
Lincoln was active in the Canton, Mass., 
church for many years. She visited at 
Ferry Beach the past two seasons. Mr. 
Lincoln, a retired employee of the New 
Haven Railroad and an expert in clock 
and watch repairing, lives with his daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Harriet L. Munson, 37 Columbus 
Ave., Stoughton. He took the picture of 
the new flag being raised in front of the 
Quillen that appears on the cover of The 
Ferry Beacher. 

Arnold Prescott of Braintree, Mass., 
son of Eben Prescott who was presi- 
dent of the F. B. P. A. from 1929 to 1935, 
will install a bell signal system in the 
Ferry Beach buildings. This is a much 
needed facility for conduct of the daily 
class schedule, not to mention the ad- 
vantage of the rising bell being sounded in 
all dormitories at the same instant. The 
large bell on the Quillen veranda will still 
be used on occasions when people are~ 
scattered widely in the locality and for 
church services. 

Six new tents are being purchased, 
making nine that the Association will have 
for family groups living on the camp 
ground. Some are still available for cer- 
tain weeks. 
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Rev. George H. Thorburn plans to re- 
build the birch railing on the grove bridge 
destroyed by vandals this spring. He will 
also help in marking gift trees “‘sold” to 
various Ferry Beach friends two years ago. 

Mrs. Catherine Thorburn was recently 
presented with a six-inch reflecting tele- 
scope by her husband and son. While 
a student at Miami University, Oxford, 
Ohio, Mrs. Thorburn majored in astron- 
omy. This instrument will be set up at 
Ferry Beach. Mrs. Thorburn will lecture 
during Family Fellowship Weeks. 

A wedding will take place in the grove 
on July 5. 


YOUNG PEOPLE HOLD 
FIELD DAY AT 
THE BIRTHPLACE 


The Massachusetts and Rhode Island 
State Y. P. C. U. held its annual field 
day at the Clara Barton Birthplace, North 
Oxford, Mass., on Sunday, June 15. One 
hundred and thirty young people and their 
friends attended. 

_ There were various prizes for games. 
The feature attraction was a pie-eating 
contest. This was won by Bill Cromie 
with Rev. Albert Niles a close second. 

This field day brought to a close all ac- 
tivities for the summer. Worcester (All 
Souls) won first place in the attendance 
contest sponsored by the state during the 
past season. Melrose and Malden fol- 
lowed. First prize is a week’s tuition at 
Ferry Beach during Young People’s Week, 
and second tuition for the Labor Day con- 
ference. The object of the contest was to 
stir interest amongst all Y. P. C. U. groups 
and to bring them closer to each other and 
to the Church. 

A worship service was held at four 
o'clock in the barn. President Robert 
Dick presided, assisted by Marjorie Fisher. 
A sermonette, “God and the Great Out of 
Doors,” was preached by William Cromie, 
assistant at the Saugus Universalist 
church. 


QUEBEC CHURCHES 
REPORT 


North Hatley. At the annual parish 
meeting all officers of the church were re- 
elected. The report of the treasurer, 
A. S. Kezar, showed the financial condi- 
tion to be good. The minister, Rev. R. L. 
Weis, was engaged for his seventh year, 
with a salary increase. Miss Alice M. Colt 
gave an interesting review of the Ladies’ 
Aid activities, and the figures of the treas- 
urer of the Aid, Mrs. Nellie LeBaron, in- 
dicated that the society is prospering. 
The minister reported that he had officiated 
at 7 baptisms, 2 weddings and 10 funerals, 
and had made 641 calls during the year. 
Four new members were added to the 
church and there was no membership loss. 

Supt. C. H. Pennoyer will again sub- 
stitute while the minister is on vacation 
during July. Two more English refugee 
children will visit at the parsonage during 
August and September. A very successful 
bridge and tea was held under the auspices 
of King George V Chapter of the I. O. D. E. 


of Sherbrooke at the parsonage on June 18, 
over 60 attending. 

Huntingville. A Masonic church parade 
drew a large congregation to the old 
church on June 8, the present Master of the 
Ascot Lodge, Lennoxville, being Clifford 
H. Hunting, one of the church trustees. 
Special music was provided by members 
of the Waterville United Church choir. 

Probably the first two Quebec Univer- 
salist young men to face the Germans 
are Karl Hunting and Wendell Fairbrother, 
both of whom have been connected with 
this church since infancy. After months of 
training in the Canadian West and follow- 
ing a short vacation in Scotland upon ar- 
riving overseas, these sergeant gunners in 
the Royal Canadian Air Force reported for 
active service. There are other Hunting- 
ville and North Hatley Universalists in the 
R. C. A. F., but they are on duty in 
Canada. 


CHILDREN’S DAY 
AT LAWRENCE 


Children’s Day was observed in the 
Lawrence, Mass., church on June 15. 
There was a congregation of 211 present. 
The principal feature was a pageant en- 
titled ‘The Golden Chain” by the junior 
choir and the church school. Five chil- 
dren were christened. 


BARRE CHURCH CLOSES 
WITH CHILDREN’S DAY 


The closing service of the season on 
June 15 at Barre, Vt., was the annual 
commencement of the church school. The 
theme was “Building the Universalist 
Church.” The service opened with the 
christening of six children by the minister, 
Rey. Griswold Williams. The prologue 
for the dramatic scenes was spoken by Miss 
Margaret Milne, granddaughter of the 
late Principal and Mrs. O. K. Hollister of 
Goddard College. 


Awards of both honorable mention and ; 


gold insignia shields were made both to 
junior-choir and to church-school mem- 
bers. Announcement was made of the 
annual Ferry Beach scholarships for this 
season, instituted a number of years ago 
by Mr. Williams. : 


AT GARDINER, 
MAINE 


Twelve children were christened at the 
Children’s Day service in Gardiner, Maine. 
Services ended June 15 and will be resumed 
after Labor Day. The various organiza- 
tions of the church will meet several times 
during the summer for social events. The 
minister, Rev. LeRoy Congdon, will preach 
at the Greene church from June 22 to Sept. 
7 in the evening, and will supply the pulpit 
in the South Gardiner Congregational 
church for four Sundays beginning June 
29 in the morning. The regular pastor of 
the church will be attending a ministers’ 
summer school at Deering, N. H. 

Mr. and Mrs. Congdon will teach at 
the Family Fellowship Weeks at Ferry 
Beach Aug. 2 - 16, and expect to visit sev- 
eral of the other institutes for short periods. 
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PERSONALS 


Dr. Seth R. Brooks of Washington will 
preach at Harvard Memorial Church, 
Harvard College, Cambridge, July 6 and 
13, at Worcester union services July 20 
and 27, and at Lynn union services Aug. 17. 


Rey. Charles G. Girelius, formerly of 
New Orleans, now of Boston, has an- 
nounced a series of nine sermons for his 
summer pastorate at the First Parish 
Church, Sudbury, Mass. Services 9.30 
a.m. Sundays. 


Prof. Charles Hartshorne of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago is the author of ‘“‘Man’s 
Vision of God, or the Logic of Theism,” one 
of the most important books of the year. 
A review will appear later. Professor 
Hartshorne and his family are members of 
St. Paul’s Universalist Church, Chicago. 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organization, 
which offers the advantage of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support whe 
eome to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all Parts 
of the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for Permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to visit 
Boston for a few days at a time. For such transients 
the price {s $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
Derintendent, Mrs. Winifred E. Spear, 14 Worcester 
8t., Boston, 

For the Board of Managers, 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President. 
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Crackling 

“So you come from New York?” said 
an English lady to a traveling American. 
“I supposed, of course, that you came 
from Boston.”’ 

“Why did you think that?” inquired the 
New York lady. 

“I supposed all cultivated, intelligent 
Americans came from Boston.” 

“But what in the world made you think 
that?’ was the natural question. 

“Oh, I don’t know exactly. I think it 
was a Boston lady who told me.’’—Ad- 
vance. 

ok ok 

An employer called his men together to 
place before them plans for bettering work- 
ing conditions. 

“Now, whenever I enter the shop,”’ he 
said, “I want to see every man cheerfully 
performing his task, and therefore I invite 
you to place in this box any suggestions as 
to how that can be brought about.” 

A few days later he opened the box and 
took out a slip of paper containing this 
message: ‘‘Take the rubber heels off your 
shoes.”’—Advance. 

* * 

John: “I say, can you let me have five—”’ 

James: ‘““No—” 

John: “—minutes of your time?” 

James: “—trouble at all, old man.”’— 
Colgate Barter. 

ee 

Toucher: 
money?”’ 

T. Wadd: ‘“‘What I have came to me so 
slowly that I hardly think it’s ready to go.” 
—Log. 


“Have you a little ready 


* * 


He: “I say, doesn’t this dance make 
you long for another?” 

She (sadly): “Yes, but—unfortunately 
he couldn’t come tonight.’’— Kentish Mer- 
cury. 

a7 8 

One million dollars in twenty-dollar 
gold pieces would weigh one and seven- 
eighths tons. 
all at one time.—Religious Telescope. 


St. Lawrence University 
College of Letters and Science 
CANTON, N. Y. 


A College of Liberal Arts 


Address :} 
DEAN E. L. HULETT 
Canton, N. Y. 


But you needn’t carry them ~ 


TAKE ALONG 


BOOKS 


Behold the Man 
Toyohiko Kanaan 


I Have Loved England 
Alice Duer Miller 


The Flower Family Album 


Helen Field Fischer and 
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Gretchen Fischer Harshbarger 


Cross Currents 
Sara Ware Rasen. 


Restless Are the Sails 
Evelyn Eaton 


Best American Short Stories, 1941 
Edward J.O’Brien, ed. 


The Soong Sisters 
Emily Hahn 


Sir Richard Burton’s Wife 
Jean Burton 


Newfoundland: Our North Door Neighbor 


A. C. Shelton 


Order from 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


TUFTS COLLEGE 
A Seat of Learning in New England 


President 
Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D., LL.D. 
Vice-President and Dean of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences 


George S. Miller, A. M. 


The College welcomes you to the 
UNITED UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
September 8-14, 1941 
We are proud to be your host 


The School of Liberal Arts, Nils Y. Wessell, Ph. D., Dean 

Jackson College for Women, Edith L. Bush, "A. Be Dean 

Engineering School, Harry P. Burden, S. M., Dean 

School of Religion, "Clarence R. Skinner, D. 1B Dean 

Graduate School and Extension, John P. Tilton, Ed. D., 
Director 

Medical School, A. Warren Stearns, M. D., Dea’ 

Dental Scheel ‘Basil. Bibby, B. D.D., Ph. vor "D. M. D., 


Dea 
The Pigeckad School of Law and Diplomacy, Halford L. 
Hoskins, Ph. D., Dean 


For information about these Schools address the 
appropriate Dean, Tufts College, Medford, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 

Intensive review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 

Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 

Income from endowment funds is used to 
reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 
EARLE S. WALLACE 
Headmaster 


